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Satire’s my weapun; but Pm too discreet, 

Jo run a-muck and tit at all 1 meet: 

l only wear it in a land of Hectors, 

Thieves, supercargoes, sharpers, and directers.— Pare. 
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10 THE REFORMERS OF GREAT BRITAIN | 


On the Declaration of the Boroughmougers, that they 
will have NO REFORM. 


a 
LETTER Hil, 
4R. CANNING’S LAST PERFORMANCE IN THE CHARACTER . 
OF A DEFXRNDER OF BORQUGH CORRUPTIONS. 


Mr. Canning’s speech on the question of Reform, par- 
takes of ali the peculiarities of his character. It is spark- 
ling, without real brilliance, like the worthless beads 
that glitler on an Ethiop’s arm. it is easy to recognize 
through its apparent candour, the self-interest that dic- 
tates the substitution of fadse, for true principles of poli- 
cy; yet the fallacies are announced with all the confi- 
dence of truth: and, perhaps, after such long practice 
in political intrigues, Mr. Canning may have imitated 
the conduct of other empirics, and completed his cata- 
logue of dupes, by making a dupe of himself. Or we 
may set him down, perhaps, as one who not only makes, 
but keeps self-interest the centre of all his opinions, and 


actions ; and thus unconsciously moulding every thiag- 
Vou. VIET. No. 29. | 
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to the ruling pruciple of sell-aggrandizement: he may 
think the nalion prosperous, because he is prosperous ; 

and the system good, because it has raised him from the 
lowest conilition in society, t » the highest. Such in- 
stances are by no means rare. The Swiss mercenary 
thinks, that is the best cause, which offers the best pay ; 
and he cares not what religion, nor what policy he con- 
tends for, while his food and clothing are ready to his 
hands. Mr. Canning was offended with Sir F, Burdett, 

for fikening him to the ox that knoweth his owner’s crib ; 

but his anger was most egregiously misplaced. He ia 
but one of the creatures of the borough-system ; and 
though a very valuable animal fo them, and one who 
ought not to be muazled while he is treading out the 
corn which they gather from the people, yet he is in 
reality but one ‘who eats and drinks, by the zeal with 
which he labours in the service of his masters. Politics 
have been his trade, bis regular avocation ; and though 
“ the labourer be worthy of his hh ire,” yet heis, neverthe- 
less, a labourer for hire, and cug ht not to be offended at 
the statement of a plainfact. That he has risen so high, 
does credit to his abilivies ; and had he risen in a_ better 
cause, would have done equal credit io their application: 

but that he should turn round upon that portion of so- 
ciety from which he sprung, and tell them they have no 
rights but what em: mate from the pleasure of those witb 
whom he is now associated, is io prove that he himself 
enjoys « most undeserved eievation; for Mr. Canning, 
as one of the lowes! order, can have 10 right to legislate, 
if his fellows in birth and rank have no right, even to 
participate in the election of their legislators! The pre- 
yudices of bigh birth mise render the follies of some men 
eacusable ; but for Mr. Canning to talk of “ pr ivileged 
** orders,” of the © re spectable part of the community,” 

aud of the ‘ ng.is of property,” as paramount to the 
righis of man, is perlectiy ridiculous: for his connexion 
With these objects of his veneration . ure as purely acci- 
Jenial. as the introduction ef a valet tuto the fami ily of @ 
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sociely, for me to lose sight of iim; and though he may 
be ungracious enough to avoid the mention of tls cir- 
cumstance, we cannot afford to lose so eminent an ex- 
ample cf what eminent ialent may spring from the much 
abused ‘* lower orders.” He is at once our triumph and 
our shame: the former, as shewing the superiority of 
low over Argh birth ; and the second, as abandoning the 
iuterests of the people, to bask in the sunshine of court 
favour, and to enjoy wealth, obtained by an opposition 
to those eternal principles which are ordained by heaven 
to form the strength and happiness of nations. In his 
outset in life, he found the Boroughmengers master of an 
usurped dominion ; and it was his duty to have attempted 
to wrest from tiem the rivhts which they held by such 
usurpation ; but the danger of such a course was appa- 
rent, the success doubtful, and the reward uncertain. 
On the other side his road was paved with gold and 
roses. The motto of the Pitt System was to buy all 
the talent, and corrupt ail the virtue, that was likely to 
oppose its progress; and such talents as Mr. Canniog 
possesses, were what it peculiarly delighted to engage 
in its service. [Tt did not hold out its lure in vain. Mr 
Canning took its bounty, and enlisted in its ranks; and 
it cannot be denied that he has been a faithful soldier 
to the systera, notwithstauding his little intrigue againsi 
his superior officer in the case of Lord Castlereagh. 
* Born to no pride,” he has obtamed a seat amongst the 
proudest, With ao petrimony he as accumulated riches 
in his self-declared service, and at the actual cust of 
those, whom he denies io have any right to controul the 
oxpeuditure of their own money, by the eleclion of their 
oWu representatives. With scarcely a name to call his 
own, as a reward for his faithtul services, he is about to 
aesume the government of millions in India ;—and yet 
fais man contends agaiast the admission of the people 
@ Haglund, to participste fully in the: mere exercise 
of the elective ‘ranchise! Of course, such a man does 
nol take the basis of r7gAf iu his opposition to reform. 
isa word he cannot use, without prostrating himself 
Upoa the srouad. With him, every thiag is necessarily 
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resolved into expedience—mere expedience. He 
seosahaage all reform, because it would tend to produce 
some alteration; while his interest, and the interests, 
of his friends, demand that there should be no alteration. 
Tiis restoration of an usurped right to the people, neces- 
sarily infers the doss of the usurpation to the usurpers, 
with the loss of all its advantages. Mr. Canning is in 
a treaty of alliance, offensive and defensive with the 
usurpers, who reward him better for his defence of 
their interests and. his own, than the people could re- 
ward him for any efforts in their favour. Hence he 
puts the people out of the question entirely, draw 
a complete line of separation between them and 
the “ nobility, gentry, and clergy, who form the 
staff officers of the force to which he belongs. He 
does not hold himself bound to enter upon the ques- 
tion of what form of government is dest. The system is 
to be defended, in all its abuses and corruption, merely 
because it exzsts, and because those with whom he is 
allied make profit of the abuses and corruptions, He is 
too wise to rail at republicanism, or democracy ; and. 
he contents himself with saying that England is neither 
a republic nor a democracy, and that it ought not to be 
co, and must not, and shall not, experience any sort of 
change from what it is, if he can prevent it. In his ce- 
le brated defiance of reform ut Liv erpool, some two 
years $i ince, he sail “* it was /zs Jot to live under the ex- 
‘ isting order . and that order must be defended against all 
‘innovations; because itatforded adequate reward to those 
whom it'took under its protection.” Though not hispre- 
cise language, it was the purport of. his address ; and, 
though he has found it prudent todrop his tone of detiance, 
since the agricuitural interest has been threatening to join 
in the demand for reform, yet he maintains the same 
peer bo at the system is oud for those who profit by 
-and that those who suffer by it, ought by no means to 
seelc atler any alteration of their condition ; because it is 
ess ential to those who gain, that the losers should be 
quiet. Hence he says e the great body of the nobelety. 
of the centru, of the clergy, and the mass of the ine 
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“ telligence of the community, are against pasliamentary 
«< reform!’ We are to suppose that the * mass of intel- 
‘: Jigence”’ here alluded to, consists of those who possess 
that “ thrifty saving knowledge,’ which sent him toe 
the Treasury for-his reward, and which enabled him to 
obtain more for his services in defence of the existing 
order, than he would have personally obtained by a res- 
toration of the national rights. In that sense he is cor- 
rect. All who profit more by the abuses, than they 
would gain by the abolition of the abuses—all who would 
sink the vessel, if they could divide the cargo—all that 
“ mass of intelligence,” which makes men ready to sell 
themselves, their country, ani their God, for gold ;—are 
opposed to parliamentary reform ; just as robbers are 
opposed to penal laws, and fraudulent debtors to the just 
claims of their creditors. A portion of the nobility, 
gentry, and clergy, and “‘ the mass of intelligence,” mo- 
nopolize the rights of the people at large: and they are 
opposed to reform, which would deprive them of thezr 
monopoly. In all ages the privileged few are adverse 
to the rights of the oppressed many. To say that such 
parlies oppose reform, is merely to state the truism, that 
men generally prefer their immediate advantage, to the 
welfare of the community; which, after al!, would 
be their true interest, had they wisdom enough to per- 
ceive that the strength, and the stability of a country, are 
not built upon the wealth and splendour of a few, but 
upon the healthy competence of all. The “ nobility 
“ gentry, and clergy,” have no more right to oppose the 
reform, which the people demand, than the people have 
‘to abolish these orders of society. It is enough for the 
nobility to defend their own privileges ; and for the gen- 
try and clergy to maintain what they possess, without 
encroaching upon the freedom of the people, who owe 
these orders nothing, while they owe every thing they 
possess to the people. This brilliant performer knows 
well enough that the “‘ mass of intelligence” of the peo-. 
ple at large is not opposed to Reform. He knows that 
he cannot mix in any honest assembly, out of the House 
of Commons, in which the necessity of Reform, as well 
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as its justice, is not readily admitted. Even among gat 
the hireli ings a the system, the system is a standing seit. 
Where they dare speak, they deride it as the mort whim- 
sical insult to the reason of man, that could be contrived. 
The matter is so notorious, that no one ventures to deny 
the corruption that prevails : ; and every man of ordinary 
intellect sees that it is not upheld by any for its value to 
the country, but simply from its profit to the parties. 
Such men as Mr. Canning cannot be always under- 
stood, without bearing in mind the double meaning 
which is attached to the language they employ. Thus, 
when he says, that ‘under the present sy stem, the 
‘country had grown in power, in w ealth, and in happi- 
“ ness,” he means hy ‘ the country,” those who live 
upon the country, and not the people at large, to whom 
the application of such language would be a direct ine 
sult and falsehood. Elis meaning is, that Mr. Canning 
has grown in power, in wealth, and in happimess :-—that 
Lord Castlereagh has grown in power, in wealth, and in 
happiness :—that the Grenville party has grown in power, 
in wealth, and in happiness :—that all placemen and pen- 
sioners have grown in power, in wealth, and in happi- 
ness! These are the country, in the official meaning r of 
the word, when used by all who talk in a similar strain. 
Every body knows that England has not grown in power, 
in wealth, or in happiness :—for every body Knows that 
England is burthened with a debt which it can never pay ; 
and the mere interest of which is almost beyond its abi- 
lity to discharge :-—every body knows that the mainte- 
nance of what is called public credit, is effected by the 
sacrifice of the public :—every body knows that Eng- 
land has no resuurces for war; and therefore the power 
of the nation is a farce. Any foreign cur may bark at 
the toothless tion of Great Britain, with impunity. The 
“€ happiness” of anation of beggars, bankrupts, and pau- 
pers, need not be dwelt upon. Mr. Canning could not 
apply this language to the country— but to himself, and 
to his friends, itis appropriate cnough. His argument 18 
therefore thus :-—“ the system wuich has ruined the na- 
“ tion isa very excellent system. for the nobility, gentry. 
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« clergy, and myself :— to meddle with it, would be very 
“ injurious fo us : and therefore the people have no right 
“tg meddle with it:—it is their duty to be ruined for 
“ our advantage.” ‘Those whoare not convinced by this 
reasoning, must be very obslénate indeed ; but those who 
are, can only be the greatest blockheads upon earth. 

Mr. Canning objects to Lord John Russell’s proposal 
to lop off a hundred rotten limbs from the rotten bo- 
roughs, and reminds him that when Mr. Pitt proposed a 
meaure of Reform, thal it was accompanied with a pro- 
posal to buy up the rotlen rights, at the expence of a 
mildion of the nattonal inoney, which was to accumu- 
late, and be laid out as occasion might serve, in the pur- 
chase of the borough interests. Mr. Canning preferred 
this plan, evidently from the motives that regulate his 
general opposition to Reform. He will not understand 
any thing about giving up, or surrendering usurpa- 
tions, for the sake of mere principle ; but when you pro- 
pose to BUY, he can afford you his attention, though his 
support of such a plan would not be a matter of course ; 
asit might be a question, whether any individual bo- 
roughmenger should be allowed to :njure the fraternity, 
by such sales for the purpose of eradicating the corrup- 
tions. But still he has rather a predilection for the 
buying system; for to offer to buy, implies that the 
possessor has a right to seli/:—and the yreat object of 
the advocates of parliamentary corruption, is to induce 
the people to acknowledge these wsurpations and cor- 
‘uptions, are vested rights,—which the reformers stea- 
lily and jusUy deny. Were it proposed to deprive any 
faan of his vole, there would be some reason to object ; 
Sut no scheme of Reform that has been imagined has 
contained such a proposition, All men have a right to 
choose their representatives; and Reform does not pre- 
‘end to take any rights, from those who now possess 
‘hem, but to extend them to these who do not. The 
doubt of Junius as to the right of the House of Com- 
‘tons, to disfranchise the rotten boroughs, so eagerly 
“aught at by Mr. Canning in his speech, has no refer- 
“uce to the question of Reform, which was then but 
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filtle understood. No man is distranchised while j2 


retains a vote tor his representative. This is all hi-« 


right, and all his claim :—and the exclusive usurpation 
of the rotten boroughs to sed/ the rights of the unrepre- 
sented, as well as their own votes, may be annihilated, 
without any prejudice to their due participation in the 
elective franchise. With regard to the various schemes 
of Reform, it is useless to carp at their differences ; for 
the arorst that could be submitted must be an improve- 
ment upon the present system. Mr. Canning says, 
** plan would follow plan, all unlike each other in every 
** respect, except their destructive tendency on the con- 
“* stitution.” Now to understand this, we have only to 
read ‘* their destructive tendency on the borouyh sys- 
“* tem,” which is the constitution of Mr. Canning; and 
we have his precise meaning stated in plain terms. The 
country would not suffer, the constitution of the coun- 
try, which ought to be the will of the people at large, 
would be invigorated, by the attainment of reform—but 
‘the constitution of Mr. Canning would assuredly re- 
ceive a fatal shock. By changing sides, and being among 
the fiercest advocates of the democracy, he might stil! 
hold a seat in the legislature ; but the current of what he 
once called the “ life-blood of the constitution,” namely 
places and pensions, would rol! much more sluggishly ; 
and he must content himself with witnessing the pros- 
perily of the nation, instead of counting his own rapid 
gains, and calculating upon his individual elevation. 
Mr. Canning gave one of the abuses of the system as 
a reason for his preference. This was in eharacter ; for 
itis the abuses which create its charms in his eyes. 
‘For his own part,” he said, “‘ he valued the system for 
“ its uniformity. It was this variety of electiun which 
‘* he considered to form one of its principal advantage. 
‘He could perceive thatto estab.ish an uniform principle 
‘‘ would inevitably be to exclude some ¢mportant inter 
‘< ests from being represented in that house!” There 's 
ssmething of burlesque in this reasoning. How 20 
uniform principle, ineluding ALL. interests, could 
erclude an important one, it is not easy to copcelve: 
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but we must again consider who it is that speaks, and 
we shall understand him. A uniform principle of general 
election would exclude that “ caportant interest” which 
is now employed to poison the very sources of election. 
The Boroughmonger interest would be excluded. 
This is the dread of Mr. Canning. He perceives that 
when the nation was put in full possession of its rights, 
it would be no longer the property of a party: party 
men would lose their employment; and the road to 
wealth and honors, at the expence of a plundered peo- 
ple, would be closed to the whole class of speculators 
upon parliamentary corruption. The “interests” of 
these gentlemen cannot be excluded too soon :—but we 
must not expect that they will ever help us to exclude 
them. The tyrant William I. depopulated a province 
to make a desert to huntin. This was Ais “ important 
** interest.” Had the people been brave and wise, they 
would have led him to a whipping post, erected in the 
middle of it, and having performed an act of justice upon 
a despot, they would have re-inclosed the land, and 


made it the abode of peace and happiness. This was 


their ‘important interest.” This may show that 2n- 
portant interests may be opposed to each other ;—and 
in such cases, after forbearance has been exhausted, the 
strongest and the wisest party must prevail. 

The candour of Mr. Canning steps at last out of these 
flimsy shrouds, and he throws down the gauntlet to the 
commonly received opinivns in all free countries, that 
* the sovereignty of the people is paramount to all other 
“authority.” The people have been accustomed to be- 
lieve that the ‘House of Commons was the guardian of 
the rights of the people, and that it would cherish and 
protect the House of Lords and the King as long. 
as they kept within the bounds of the constitution- 
This, it seems, is all a mistake! Mr. C. read the fols 
lowing quotation from a speech of Mr. Fox:—“ It wa 
“said, a House of Commons so chosen as to be a com- 
‘ plete representation of the people, would be too power- 
“ful forthe House of Lords, and even for the King ; 
“they would abolish the one, and dismiss the other. If 
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“the ting and the House of Lords were unnecessary 
‘¢ branches of the constution, let them be dismissed 
‘* and abolished ; forthe peonie were not made for them, 
but they for the people. Sf on the contrary, the King 
‘and the House of Lords were felt and believed by the peo- 
** ple,as he was confident they were,to be not only useful but 
‘ essential parts of the constitution, a House of Com- 
‘* mons freely chosen by, and speaking the sentiments of, 
‘* the people, would cherish 4nd protect both, within the 
* hounds that the Constitution had assigned to them.” 
Mr. Fox was certainly as well qualified to judge of the 
nature of that eddity, called the constitution, as Mr. 
Canning can be: end this was Mr. Fox’s idea of what 
the constitution was, or rather what it ought to be:—a 
King, accountable to the representatives of the people, 
tor any abuse of his lawful authority :—An aristocracy 
with certain privileges, but accountabie in the same way 
to the representatives of the people; for any exercise 
of unlawful authority. And a full and fair repre- 
sentation of the people, to take due care that 
what was made for their use, should not be converted 
to their injury. But Mr. Canning cunningly observed, 
that “this was not the coustitution under which he 
 Zived:—it was not the constitution which he would 
‘“wish to introduce :—and in order not to introduce such 
‘“‘a constitution, he must not consent to the proposed 
“reform of the House of Commons!” This is, at 
least, a candid avowal, if it be an timpudent defence, 
of the usurpations which have changed the constitution 
from the good which it ought to be, to the plague which 
it has become. ‘There is no longer, then, any controul 
of the representatives of the people over the prerogatives 
of the crown, or the privileges of the peers. These 
two branches of the legislature are accountable to no one, 
for any undue exercise of authority :—if they have 
formed a treaty, offensive and defensive, with the third 
estate, not acting for, but against the people! Mr. 
Canning says distinctly he opposes a reform, because a 
reform would enable the representatives of the people to 
eheck the encroachments of their rulers!) He does not 
wish the people to possess 2 full influence in. the lower 
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house, lest it should keep the monarch and the Flouse of 
Lords * within the bounds which the constitution has 
“prescribed to them!” The people have hitherto been 
deluded into a belief that they had such influence:—but 
it isnow distinctly told them that they neither have, nor 
are they entitled to any such controul. Mr. Canning 
tells them so; he tells them that if the King and the 
Lords were to step beyond the limits of their constitu- 
tional authority, it is necessary to have a House of Com= 
mons independent of the people, to protect them in the 
outrage of their authority, from the censure of the peo- 
ple. His argument admits of no other interpretation. 
He admits that a representation emanating fully and 
fairly from the people at large, would “cherish and pro- 
“tect both the King and the House of Lords, within 
“the bounds which the constitution has assigned them :” 
but this is not enough for Mr. Cannmg. He must have 
a House of Commons that will cherish and protect any 
act of tyranny, or pillage, or oppression ; and while the 
public have been deiuded with an idea that it possessed a 
barrier in the House of Commons against the undue pre- 
ponderance of the other branches, Mr. Canning coolly 
tells them, that such a constitution, ‘* however admir- 
“able,” is not Ais constitution; nor one which he will 
consent to have introduced. The question, however, is, 
then Was this constitution destroyed? For it certainly 
did exist, when the representatives of the people behead~ 
édone tyrant, and exiled another. Unless the people 
nave a right to depose monarchs, the House of Brunswick 
can have no right to reign. When a King of a free 
tate oversteps his legal authority, he breaks the contract 
by which he reigns, and becomes amenable to the tribu- 
nal of the public will. The makers of Kings, are the 
undoubted masters of Kings ; and the possessors of pri- 
vileges, subject to the just authority of those by whom 
ley were granted. As all power is derived from the 
people, the privileges of the peers, and the prerogatives 
the monarch, have the same source. The laws that 
hind the people as individuals, have not more force than 
‘ie principles that define the extent of the sovereign 
“thority, and those which limit the privileges of the 
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aristocracy. If a nation can abolish both regal power 
and aristocralic distinctions, at its pleasure, it must 
possess also the right of binding the exercise of their au- 
thority, while they exist within the known limits of 
defined law. Points of etiquettee, any unsettled claims of 
minor import, may remain in continued question, 
without demanding, or occasioning, any interference 
on the part of the people; but any vital encroachment 
on the part of délegated authority, requires the resistance 
and correction of the source from whence all power is de- 
rived. The proposition of Mr. Fox is rational, and self- 
evident. The King and the louse of Lords were made 
for the people. The people were not made for them. If 
they are useful, they will be maintained by the people. 
If they were found otherwise, they would be dismissed 
and abolished. And the representatives of the people are 
the instruments by which the people would constitution- 
ally, and peaceably act, in the expression of the public 
will. Mr. Canning, however, has got another Constitu- 
tion :—one that is essentially different :—one in which the 
pretended representatives of the people, are not to rcpre- 
sent the people, but to act fer them: not to obey the public 
will as public agents, but to treat the people as Junatics, 
who are unable to attend to their own affairs, but must 
leave them to the guidance, not of agents, but of masters. 
Let us try this‘new principle of representation with re- 
ference to another branch of the legislature, tlie House 
of Lords. That assembly, as a whole, manages its own 
affairs, ‘protects its own privileges, and defends its own 
interests. The whole aristocracy mioves together ; and 
the House of Lords is identified with that aristocracy. 
Hence, the interests ‘of the aristocracy are sufficieutly 
protected. But suppose the aristocracy, like the nation, 
were too numerous to meet in one assembly, and that it 
became necessary to have a representation of that body, 
for the dispatch of business, would it not be equally ne- 
cessary, that the whole and undivided will of the aris- 
tocracy, should be represented? Is it not evident, Urat 
if it were not so represented, if a few separate interests 
of that aristocracy had the sole power of delegating the 
representatives, that those separate interests alone wou 
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ne represented, and that every other interest that might 
ye opposed to them, would be sacrificed to the repre- 
sented interests? And is it. not equally clear, that such 
4 mock representation of the aristocracy, would be «worse 
than none to the general interests ; and, in reality, a re- 
yolution in the institution. Why, then, “ in the name 
« of all the gods at once,” is it pretended that the repre- 
sentatives of the people sheuld “ be chosen for,” and 
“ not identified with,” the people? If they were not 
ofginally considered as identified with the people, why 
were the people, or any part of the people, appointed to 
elect then 2 Why were they not “ chosen for” the 
people, by the Azng, or the House of Lords, if they 
were not intended to be “ ¢dentified with” the people ? 
No part of the people can have privileges which do not 
belong to the whole, unless it be held that the people 
derive their privileges from the King and the House of 
Lords; which is to reduce England at once to the level 
of the most despotic states. If the people, as a whole, 
arean tntegral branch of the Constitution, their will 
ought to pervade an assembly of their representatives. 
The people, if they had freedom of choice, and the oppor- 
tunity of exercising that freedom, would chuse such re- 
presentatives as would carry their opinions into the House . 
of Commons. It is the very principle of election that 
they should do so ; and if the House of Commons ought 
not to speak the voice of the people, it owght not to be 
elected by the people:—and in this sense it now exists. 
it is not elected hy the people, and it does not speak the 
voice of the people: —and Mr. Canning says itis properly 
constituted, ecuuse it does not represent the people; and 
that he cannot consent to the introduction of any reform 
Which shall render it the representative of the people, be- 
cause, if it were so, it would keep theother branches of the 
legislative and executive power * within the bounds of 
‘the Constitution!” The fact is, that the abuses of the 
system have made the House of Commons the third 
“tate, instead of being what it ought to be, the repre- 
*ntateve of the third estate ; and having become what it 
"as never intended to be, it has seczed upon the right 
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which It was only appointed to guard ; and an union of 
the boroughmongers in both Houses, has rendered both 
the Monarch and the people subservient to a new and 
injurious oligarchy, governed by principles, and actuated 
by interests, directly in opposition to the true in- 
terests of both the nation and the King. Mr. 
Canning is one of the new interest:—and he de- 
fends it because he his one of its members. His oath of 
allegiance has been taken to the system, and to the 
abuses ; or rather to the system, because of the abuses ; 
as he contends that the abuses are the most essential 
part of the system; and he certainly finds them the 
most profitable. In A¢s opinion, the “ house performs well 
its functions ;” and he says therefore “ the mode of its 
** construction is of secondary importance.” This, how- 
ever, is a part of his systematic delusion. It is not of 
secondary importance, or he would not be primarily 
opposed to any change in its construction. It is of the 
first importance to those who profit by its present con- 
struction, that it should remain as it is. He says, 
*‘ the house is not, perhaps all that he wished it to be.” 
Why not endeavour then to make it what he wishes it to 
be? Simply, because it is doubtful ¢o hem, whether by 
any change, Ae could benefit more than he has done al- 
ready. Such is the reasoning by which parliamentary 
corruption is upheld! isit wonderful that it should pre- 
vail no Where but in the Commons. 

Eager to seize auy appearance of general utility to 
paliiate the zross abuses of the systent, he affects to com- 
pliment several men of talent on the Whig side of the 
questiou, by saying that the rotten boroughs cannot be 
evils, while they send such men to parliament. But tt 
is a left-handed compliment, at the best; for to compli- 
ment them upon finding their way inte parliament as the 
representatives of rotten boroughs, is to reproach them with 
being unworthy of public confidence, notwithstanding 
their abilities ; and to tell them that the public would 
uot have them for representatives, if they could avoid 
it:—or in plain language, it was saying that they were 
men who ought uot to be elected ; or that the public 
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were incapable of ascertaining who were best able to per- 
form the required duties. 

Another quibble was, that the revolution of 1688 was 
accomplished, in spite of Old Sarum, and the rest of 
the rotten boroughs; and that therefore the rotten bo- 
roughs were not evils. The freedom of England has 
been achieved many times, in spite of various tyrants , 
yet, who will therefore say that despetism is not an evil, 
because it has been often conquered! But we may gu 
farther in this instance, and say that a full, fair, and 
free representation of the people, would not only have 
produced the revolution, but would have also secured 
the advantages which were expected from it, and which 
have been almost entirely lost. The age of cerruption, 
which makes it appear so venerable in the eyes of all the 
advocates of ‘* things as they are,” of course recom- 
mends it favourably to the notice of Mr. Canning, who 
repeats with much glee several instances of despotic inter- 
ference with the freedom of election. But he should 
remember that it was because il was not free, that these 
interferences were ventured upon. Were all the people 
in full and free possession of the elective franchise, it 
would be useless to temporise with any portion 
of them, and anpossidle to tamper with them ald. 
The ease and wmpunity of the crime, have been 
the temptation to the perfection of a regular system 
lor trafficing in the offence. Mr. Canning admits, 
that the House of Commons ought to sympathize 
with the people, except “on questions of vast amport- 
“ance!” And then the House of Commons is to pre- 
fer its own judgment, or its own interest, to the judg- 
meni and interest of the public! This is the House of 
Commons of Mr. Canning! But it is not the House of 
Commons, which was meant to be entrusted with the 
flardianship of the national purse, and the defence 
the national rights! It is not such a system of re- 
Presentation, as Weuld be acknowledged, or trusted, by 
akee people. Mr. Canning. while he consoles himself 
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ron-place truism, that “ perfection is not to be ex. 
pected ;” inferring, contrary to all the teachers of 
morality, religion, and reason, that, therefore, no ad- 
vances towards it are to be made! Nay, not content 
with this, he says “ man should be prevented from set- 
‘< ting out in search of unattainable perfection |” thus 
again adverting to direct despotism as the means of 
controling the energies, and suppressing the reason, of 
the human species! Were Mr. Canning Minister to 
the Dey of Algiers, his speech would have been as easily 
adapted to the defence of the Algerine despotism, as to 
the defence of the borough usurpations of England ; and 
though he has, at the close of it, performed a tardy act 
of justice, in professing a belief that the advocates of 
Reform are sencere in their pursuit of something ap- 
proaching nearer to perfection, than the present system 
of representation, I cannot admit that they are not more 
sincere than himself; for he sus¢ see the fallacy, absur- 
dity, and mischief of his reasoning, unless he wear 
spectacles which enabie him only to perceive his indivi- 
dual advantage. 


ei 
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Mora Porice Orrick.—NotTIicE ExXTRAORBINARY. 
— Whereas, Mister Dawson, who stands charged at the 
above office, with slander and calumny against several 
of his Majesty’s liege subjects, more particularly the 
editor of this paper, who has given him the means of 
contradicting, explaining, or apologizing for the slanders 
attributed to the said Mister Dawson ;—and whereas the 
said Mister Dawson has not availed himself of such 
means, nor appeared befure our tribunal as in duly 
bound:—This is to give notice, that unless the said 
Mister Dawson does not present himself in the course of 
the week ensuing, at the bar of our court, and submit 
himself to such punishment as his conduct may be found 
to merit, a statute of moral outlawry.in due form will 
pass against him, the said Mister Dawson! Given at 
eur court, in Warwick, this Lath day of May, 1822. 

THE BLACK DWARF. 
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‘My Masters of misrule! I have a crow to plock with sou. *— 
Otp Pray. 





627. It is perhaps yet too soon to determine how these and 
similar pursuits may be influenced by the recent political 
changes in France. Hitherto, however, science has not par- 
taken in the triumph of legitimacy. Le Seur, the fellow-tra- 
veller of Peron, who had long promised a natural history of the 
Medusz, to be illustrated by those inimitable delineations which 
he brought back from their voyage of discovery to the Austral 
regions, has found himself unable to complete this under- 
taking, and is gone, with many others, to the New World. If 
we cannot repress a sigh, when we see men of peaceful pur- 
suits thus torn from their native soil, and driven into foreign 
climes, let us rejoice, not only for them, but for all mankind, 
that such an asylum for the victims of power and oppression, 
exists, —that there is, not a spot, but a vast region of the earth, 
javishly endowed with nature’s fairest gifts, and exhibiting at 
the same time, the grand and animating spectacle of a country 
sacred to civil liberty,—where man may walk erect in the con- 
scious dignity of independence—that 

Lord of the lion heart and eagle eye— 


and enjoy full freedom of word and action, without the permis- 
sion of those combinations or conspiracies of the mighty, which 
threaten to convert Europe into one great State prison. Tie 
numerous people whose happiness and tranquillity are so effec- 
tually secured by the simple forms of a free government, are the 
growth of yesterday ;—at the same rate of progress, they may 
reach in our lives as gigantic a superiority over the worn-out 
despotisms of the Old World, a3 the physical features of Ame- 
rica, her colossal mountains, her mighty rivers, her forests, and 
her lakes, exhibit in comparison with those of Europe.—MWil 
liam Lawrence. Lectures on Physiology, §c., 1819. 
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625. As soou as corruption ceases to be an expedient of go- 
vernment, (and 2t will cease as soon asa Patriot King rT 
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+? iare to think tei your at { VOu tiilbse PCristi, itis 

: anelf, and don’t tet other men ru.a you by inculcaing cre- 
ity and difhdence. ‘The physician wul tell you he knows 
at eqns ution better than you do, the iawyer will pretend 
do not understand law, and he niust manage your pro- 
nervy, the priest will settle your accounts with God ; the dra- 
-” ‘will choose your cloth; anc the tavior your Galion and 
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sastics aud theirs were in the olden times. Tf the temporal 
power is tess, that circumstance is due —not to the voluntary 
concessions of the reformed Church, but to the boldness and 
independence of mind in the people, who resisted its impulses. 
The Convent of St. Francis lies in ruins :—a part of the Chure}; 
is converted into a Dogana, (a Custom House) and the Hous 
of God has thus, very literally, become « ‘ Den of Thieves,— 
Lady Morgan. Italy, 1821. 


624, Sir, the conduct of our late and present patriots as they 
presumed to call themselves, proves the necessity there is for 
some alteration In your constitution; because, how inhuman js 
it for that eloquence which was given by Providence for its de- 
fence and preservation, to be employed in its ruin and destruc- 
fion! Punishments there are for the thief, the murderer, and 
the barefaced traitor ;—but alas! to the grief of all well-dis- 
posed minds, there is none for the sordid orator. ‘T say, Sir, 
there is none for the sordid orator, who shall one day display 
hts eloquence in the cause of his country to shew his parts and 
gain attention; and the next, shail convince his injured coun 
trymen, that he is a prostitute to venality, and the purchased 
slave of a corrupt ministry. What pity it is that suck wretches 
cannot be brought to condign punishinent, without doing vio- 
lence to the laws of their country, who one day fling about 
sarcasms against the measures of an administration as ruinous 
and destructive, for no other cause than to be admitted princ- 
pals in it; and the next day, pursue the very same measures which 
they had so emphatically exploded, without the least jot or tittle 
of alteration in the whole ministerial system! Surely, Sir, if 
there is one of that abject style in being, how can he stand cleat 
of that occultum quatiente animo tortere flaggellum? Or why 

should he not expect every moment to be hurled down mlo 

that execrable, that most detestable pit, where the worm never 
dies, and the fire is never quenched ?—-Major Selwyn. De 

bates in the Commons, 18th Nov. 1746. 
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635. When the celebrated Algernon Sydney placed his hea¢ 
upon the block, he was asked (as is customary in such cases) 
by the executioner, if he should rise again? To this he itre: 
pidly replied, Nov TILL THE GENERAL RESURRECTION. 
STRIKE ON.—Public Ledger, i7 Dee, 1708. 
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LETTERS OF THE BLACK DWARE®. 
-- (0 —. 


From the Black Dwarf in Warwick Gaol, to the 
Yellow Bonze at Japan. 


TAXATION THE “S ROOT OF ALL EVIL.” 


There is one advantage, my friend, in being a ‘ par- 
“liamentary thunderer. ie ora“ parliamentary oracle,” 
in this country ; and that js, the undisputed right of 
uttering as much nonsexse as one may like, with perfect 
mp unity. {f have often wondered why my friend, Sir 

. Curtis, Mr. Dawson, and many others, should have 
any ambition to be legislator s; when nature has been 
at so little pains to qualify them for the requisite duties. 
But to find a place where one can speak without being 
laughed at, and that too amongst wise and clever men, 
is certainly an advantage. When Sir William presents 
himself on the hustings at Guildhall, a universal roar 
shakes the vaulted roof; and the two giants, whorn I 
will not call his ‘¢ brainless brothers,” seem almost ready 
to leap from their pedestals, to avenge the indignity thus 
aiered to almost as great a man as themselves! The 
gibe and the laugh. faithfully follow his every attempt at 
utterance ; - I question whether, upon a shew of hands, 
ic Would be chosen for the superintendence of the con- 
cerns of the feathered citizens of Goose-green. How 
Mave £ seen and heard him labouring to be. heard ; not- 
*ithstanding that, when a little interval of comparative 

‘lence has prevailed, he has had so little to say, and 
that little so very little to the parpose, that | have won- 
éered he could think it worth his while to take so much 
Pains for a hea iting. Tfow comfortable, my friend, must 
tbe, to tind one’s self transferred from the * rude rab- 

ble,” where not even a single individual could be found 
“9 throw up his cap, ant exclaiin Mrs save Great 
fo the Senate of the pit "eC 5 the scene of 
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the glories of Jack Fuller, who scorned to hold himself 
in fear of * the little man with the big wig ;” the very 
place Mrs. Clarke displayed “ the honor of a Prince in 
‘“ such levible and lasting characters ;” in the very house 
where Pitt and Fox, and Burke and Sheridan, alter- 
nately delighted the people, and emptied their pockets, 
with wrerersal applause ! to be there saluted with the 
smirking approval of the ministerial benches, and the 
good humoured and delicate laughter of the Whigs ; to 
be listened too with attention, commit what follies, and 
utter what nonsense one may ; to be called a honourable 
member ; and, perchance, to be patted un the back by 
the Minister himself, or at least one of his deputies, — 
must be so comforiable, so consoling, so satisfactory, 
that it is nv wonder the “rude rabble,” which is ac- 
customed to treat Members ef Parliament so very 
cavalierly out of decors, should in its turn be scorned 
and abused by those who have suffered from its in- 
justice, and have taken refuge in this asylum from its 
vulgarity and offensive familiarity. The complaisance 
of the senate must operate upon the tempers of its 
members like oil upon the surface of rufiled waters :— 
and were it worth a world of minor endearments to en- 
joy the sauvity and the repose of the Treasury beaches. 
Do not imagine, however, that nonsense flourishes only 
on the Treasury side. It is a flowery weed, common to 
both sides of the house ; and though some few individuals 
refuse io afford it countenance, it seems planted in a con- 
genial soil, and shoots up with continued freshness and 
vigour, in all seasons. 1 have often thought of making 
a collection of ‘* parliamentary nonsense,” for the use of 
hlockheads, who do not happen to possess the “ privilege 
of parhament .”—thinking that what passes current with 
such learned and hunourable characters, might be tole- 
rated in ordinary simpletons: aud that every blockhead 
should be at liberty to plead parliamentary authority for 
his absurdities. Bul it has beeu suggested that such a 
compilation would be held to be a breach of privilege ; 
and i therefore refrain from my wish to perpetuate at 
the memorzble aberrations from curamon sense wits 
Which (he history of parliament abounds. 
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One proposition, which is in parliament received as a 
demonstrative truth, is so evidently fallacious, and absurd, 
that ! must set it down for an example of the value of 
the privilege, whici tolerates its publication. It is that 
“ TAXATION is NOT the cause of the natlonal distress; 
“and that the removal of the WHOLE of the taxation 
‘‘ would do but little towards its relief”’ Numerous 
and wondrous have been the arguments, and illustra- 
tions, and elucidations, of this palpable absurdity ; which 
has taken such deep root in the brains of the honourable 
members, that it is re-echoed daily, and almost hourly, 
amid the cheers of both sides of the honourable house. 
To plain, simple men, out of doors, the thing appears 
monstrous, and incomprehensible. Here are we, they 
say, after seven years peace, every year finding ourselves 
ina worse situation than in the past. We had, upon 
the whole, fine seasons, and good harvests. We have 
plenty of ‘produce, abundance of live stock, and a large 
population to consume it; and yet we cannot get pail 
for the expence of production! Something must be the 
matter. What is it? Why, first, there are the poors’ 
rates, which have increased to the enormous amouut of 
eight millions per annum; sum greater than all the 
taxes put together, at no very distaat period! What 
has encreased pauperism so frightfully? The faxation 
requisile to carry on a destructive war! While méldions 
upon weeédions were drawn from British labour, and sent 
abroad to set the continent on flames, instead of going 
to reward that home, pauperism increased as the 
maintenance of the poor was taken from them to 
squander upon the rich, or to waste in iilitary 
and naval expeditions. Every successive year added 
lo the numbers of paupers; until the expences of 
Maintainiag, and quarrelling about the poor, amounted 
to a sum ‘which, with republican eronomy, would 
sae the cost of all the national establishments. 

Pauperism, and all its consequences, are therefore plainly 
deducitie from TaxaTION ALONE! Que of these conse- 
quences, besides throwing the paupers upon the support 
of their neighbours, is the losa which their neighhours 


[a 








eustuu By dosing the customers wie ghould have prur~ 
chaceé what they are compelled to give away. Nor is 
th's al the loss. The peor creatures whoare allowed but 
Jest eae ug to ss the shadows of human beings inex- 
dst’ ice, could consume four times as much in food and 
clotting, f icy were enabled to purchase what they re- 
quire’, by their Jahourbeing properly requiled ;—and a 
der for that amount af produce i is lost, by the opera- 
tion of taxation, which prevents so large a proportion of 
the community from consuming as mueh as their labour 
would have been worth, jf the system of: exorbitant taxa- 
tion had sever been introduced. Another class remain 
to he considered, as affected ina similar way, though not 
ig the same evtodl by TAXATION: —that is, those whom 
it oan on the very brink of pauperism ; ‘and who are 
compelled to abridge their use of every thing but the 
most absolute necessaries; while they would otherwise 
enjoy ali the comforts, and many of the elegant conve- 
niences of life; and thus contribute to that demand in the 
market which is requisite to alord a due remuneration to 
the seller. his evil of taxation extends through all the 
cogrees of society. The great diminish the number of 
their attendants, lay dow p ‘their carriages, diminish their 
lux ortes, and cu rtail their ex peuces, ta meet the demands 
oF taxction.or tour demnify themselves for the diminution 
© Mi heist means, by the operation of taxation upon others. 
Cor instance, a great man who is now a neeghbour of 
rine, the E arl of W arwick, bas lately dismissed fifteen 
servants to meet the pressure which the diminution of 
bis rents by the inability of his farmers to pay rents. 
These fifteen ib iduals are thus thrown upon the sup- 
port of the rest of the community ; , whieh they must either 
receive ima direct manner; or indirectly, by di minishing 
the stock of labour among their fellows. Not receiving 
the waves they have been accustomed to spend among 
sbopke cepers and tradesmen, the latter must lose the pro- 
fits of Hicir custom. All these operations have their ori- 
vinating caves in taxation, and in taxation alone. The 
tax nvon windows prevents the use of glass, and thue 


ayures both the glass-blower, and the glnzter. Every 
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thing Which is taxed, has either its consumption, or its 
profit, injured by the taxaltun. The cheaper an article, 
the vreater the number of those within whuse reaca it 1s 
left, and of course the greater the consumption. The 
avaricicus principle is by mo means general in the human 
breast. Most people have some favourite wants and en- 
jovyments, to which they wiH devote their superfluity :— 
end the less that is taken from them by texation, the 
more they will kave for their own enjoyment. 

But it is not merely what taxation is NOW DOING, 
that should be taken into the account. What it Aas 
done should be also consitered. It is speaking the 
truth, that the remission of a// the taxes, would not in- 
stantly remedy add the distress. Bul the mischief aris- 
ing froin taxation results from its operation for the last 
THIRTY YEARS. Could the sum raised in taxation for 
the last TEN of these years be returned into the pockets 
of the people, the evil would be remedied entirely. 
The effecis of taxation have not been confined to what 
has been actually raised ; they extend also to what las 
been spent-—to the anticipation of the resources of the 
next hundred iiundred years. Besides the current expen- 
diture of so many millions every year, the whole 
amount of the nalional debt, as it is called, Aas been 
taken from the labour of the people! ‘This idea may 
probably startle some honourable members, but it is not 
the less true. ‘They may say that it was lent tothe go- 
vernment by the rich! But how came the rich to ob- 
tain the money which they lent! Tt could spring from 
no other source than the labour of the poor, as riches 
are only the representatives ofa superabundauce of produce ; 
—and they must have been abstracied from the channels 
Which were productive, to be transferred to those 
in Which they produced nothing but injury. The effects 
of taxation, then, have been to expend eight hundred 
millions of money, besides the current amvuunt of the 
yearly taxation, in an unprofitable and injurious manaer! 
Che greater part of that sum has been as uselessly em- 
Ployed, as if it had been thrown inte the sea, and as 
abstracted from the resources of the state, it must have 
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tended as much to its injury, as it would to the-re- 
sources of a private gentleman, to deprive bim of half 
his fortune. Had the; profits of ‘the commeree and agri- 
culture of the nation been able to bear these enormous 
charges, the case would have been different; but when 
taxation began to encrease pauperism, it began to prey 
upon the capital of the country ; hence arises the distress 
of the agriculturists at present ; ‘and hence arises also the 
reason whiy the remission ofall the taxation could not remedy 
the distress at once, because the remission could not re- 
store the capital ‘which has been rapidly exhausting 
during the last three years. But the remission of 
thirty millions of taxation yearly, ifit did not remedy all 
the distress, would preventit from encreasing ; it would 
relieve the present pressure, and render it lighter every 
vear. Renewed prosperity would bring a fresh capital ; 
and a healthy state of things would be soon re- 
stored. The ONLY means of effecting any good, 
will be by the remission of the taxes. Rents. will 
fail. They must come down. But the poor’s-rates 
and the taxation depends upon each other. Remit the 
latter, and the former will fall. Maintain the taxation, 
and the Poor’s Rates will yet encrease ; for pauperism is 
net declining with the decline of prices; though the 
rates are less, because provisions may be had cheaper 
than before. T he advocates of taxation, that is those who 
live upon it, recommend the people to wait the effects of 
the ‘* healing hand of time;” but ¢2me can no more re- 
store the prosperity of the country, than the seasons 
could produce a crop of wheat from a field of stubble, 
without fresh ploughing and sowing. A few scattered 
ears might rise ; but they would hardly be noticed among 
the weeds and rubbish. What can tame do, when it isa 
fact, that in most agricultural districts, the expence of 
producing the crops, cannot be obtained for the produce 
of the harvest in the market ? What can time do for the 
present race of sufferers? Nothing whatever, but hurry 
them from their farms to the work-houses, if they are 
silly enough to remain on them. Another set of farmers 
may oceupy the farms, but if the plague of taxation cons 
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sinues its ravages, they must follow their predecessors :— 
and if the race could be renewed as often as the crops, 
the plague, taxation, would devour them all in succes- 
sion. ‘The way to recover an individual from the effects 
of disease, is to remove the cause. The cause of the na- 
tional disease is taration. It may have many frightful 
symptoms, but they will be removed by the remoy a of 
the cause of disease ;—while so lone as the cause re- 
mains untouched, they will encrease until mortality 
ensue. 
Thy friend and well wisher, 


THE BLACK DWARF. 
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TO THE EDITOR. 


sails 
SEP. 

The following specimen of the Humbug of the System, i 
from the miscreants of that sink of political profligacy the lite 
Bull of the 14th. instant. The article appears to be intended-to 
operate as a sedative upon the misgiving minds of the Corrup- 
tionists, respecting the ever memorable achievments of the field 
of Peterloo. I suspeet, however, that the acquittal which 
Bull says “ has been recorded by the free, spontaneous, and 
decided verdict of a British Jury,” will satisfy tew persons 
besides those implicated directly or indirectly, in the guilt of 
ihe horrible transaction of that day. Indeed my opinionis, 
that it will rather irritate and iutlame, than allay the discon- 
tents occasioned by the infuriate zeal of the ministerial parti- 
zens, by shewing the utter hopelessness of redress under the 
present system. The whole of the evidence on the late Trial at 
Lancaster, in addition to that at York upon the same subject, 
is calculated to shew eny thing, but the justice and necessity 
of an attack upon 2 peaceful assembly for a lauful purpose, on 
‘he ground of the pame- fears of certain individuals, that mis- 

chief might possib: 'y have ensued, by letting that assem- 
bly quietly take its course. Jisuch reasommg were worth any 
thing, a pretext for bloodshed and murder can never heneeforth 
be wanting, whenever il may suit the purposes of corruption and 
misrule to put down the public voice, whatever miay be the pro- 
vocation, or however flagrant and crying, the abuses and sutfer- 
O98 which have cansed it to Spe ak out. What is to prevent 
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ihe Nima fers amder the presen! systeni, anid with TWP uintey 
which this exainple holds out, from taking the Opportunity of 
the next Lord Mayors’ dav, of sending 1 in the Military tO mas. 
cacre, mun, Woman, and child, because ‘the loyal and ‘well-dis- 
pose d were uuder r apprehensions, that mischief might ensue 
from certain factious spirits which were abroad, and whose inten. 
tions were suspected ? All thus there is little doubt may at any 
and all times be deposed to by the Ultras of Cheapside, St Paul's 
Cc hurehyard, and L udgale Hill: and it is well known that On aij 
such occasions the sips are shut up, and every precaution 
taken to prevent injury ly property. Mr. Justice Holroyd is 
reported to hiave said on the Trial, that ‘‘ one of the points | to be 
considered was, Whether there eine an unlawful and seditions 
conspitacy, to excite disaflection against the government, and 
to subvertthe voverument aud constitution as by Law Establish- 
ed.” And “whether there had been a meeting of the disaftect- 
ed to alter the government and constitution.’ Now whatare 
we to understand by the doctrine of Mr. Justice Holroyd? ‘Th 
reformers complain that the eonstitation and government have 
long, since bee nig and perverted by ajunto of Borough. 
mongering Oligarchs ;—TVhat their rights are invaded, —their 
liberties trampled upon, —their interests disrega rded,—tlieir 
suns maimed, and their lives sacrificed by this odious combination 
of traud aud violence. And they allege that all the injustice, 
misery, vice, and crime, which pervade and overwhelm the 
country, derive their sole root and origin from this source. Ané 
it is apparent to the whole world that their complaints and alle- 
gations are Well founded, Are they then to be told by the judge, 
appointed to his othee under such asystem, in answer to theit 
just complaints, that they are not to oppose this usurpation 
and perversion, but through the mediuin of the very laws: made 
to guard and sec ure the injuries, frauds, und oppresions, under 
which thy groan? Arve they still to wail, after having prayed 
and petitioned sO many years in vain 5 and afler all the accu- 
mulated sufferings and wrongs heaped upon thein, till the 
Bo: oughmongers shall voluntarily relinquish their usurpation: 
or tll they shall craciously condescend to make laws by which 
they maybe enabled to do themselves justice on their oppressorsi* 


ina 
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+ rae corruphonists, and all ne advocate our boroughmonger 
Ing system, not excjuding the Edinburgh Review, are constantly 
reproaching the Americans with their toleration, im some of the 
states, of the slavery of ithe Africans. Upoo which t find the fo 
fowine. exeelicnt temark in the fast number of the Mouths 
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fod iso, Mr. Justice Holroyd would no doubt do thein a 
great kindness by intorming, them how much longer they must 
wait fur their deliverance, and how, in the mean time, they may 
deprecate the wrath of their oppressors, Let us put a case fur the 
consideration of this fearned judge. Suppose a knot of con- 
spirdtors in high staticns combined in an iniquitous league to 
rob me of my inheritance ; andthen to plead the extstence of 
laws of their own making ; In bar of my claims to that) which 
is myright, and which Ihave never voluntarily relinguished 
or received a Valuable cousideration for: Am i bound to ac. 

ltnowledge or respect such aplea? Oram not, onthe con- 
trary, justified in adopting, and using, all the means which God 
and Nature have put in my power, to resist and put down, pre- 

lension so isolent, added to inj: istice so atrocious: Mr. Dus- 

tice Holroyd will no doubt answer yes to a question <o stated. 

But { apprehend it wili be incumbent on him and others, whe 
support and eulogize the government and constitution as 
by law established, (1 mean ef course boroughmonger-law,) 
to shew us by incontrovertible arguments, that our opinions ere 
unjust und unfounded. And that the usurpation and perversion 
of which we complain, are real/y and bona fide the constitution 
of England, 2s meant and settled by our ancestors. And until 
Mr, Justice Holroyd shall have done this, ! shall take the liberty 
to consider his doctrine of unlawful and seditious conspiracies 
to excite disaffection against the government, and subvert the 
government and constitution as by law established (always 
weaning Lboroughmonger, law) as mere idle deciamation, or 
wicked pretence ; and a nriserable attempt to blind our un- 
derstandings by imposing, a shadow for the substance. Ether 
kvroughmongering | is lawful, orit is unlawful. So far as Tam 
informed upon th: subject, it never yet has been defended 
upon the ground of its being, lawful. How therefore it can be 
unlawful, to oppose a power which has usurped and controuis 
laws, Lam at a loss to conceive; and shallleave to Mr. Jus- 
ce Holroyd to explain. But to return to the Manchester 
outrage. What would Mr. Justice Holroyd say to a robber 
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Magazine. ' ‘It ought to be recollected that it was not under repub- 
ican institutions: this blot on transatlantic suciely originated, but 
under the wonarchical institution of England. Aud it is much tu 
be feared that the American slave owner will continue his usu rped 
dominion over the African, from the same motives the borough- 
monger exercises the franchises of the people. The cases are remilar 
‘1 princtple, and equally indefensible,” 
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and murderer, who should defend ins crimes upon the plea, 
that he had reason to believe that he should have been robbed 
and murdered, had he not anticipated the attack ? I suspect we 
should hear a very different doctrine from the learned judge, 
in such a case. Though I think it would require all his learning 
and all his ingenuity too, to establish a rational distinction be. 
tween this, and the case of the Manchester outrage, that would 
not equally justify both. Up. to the period of that detestable 
and brutal outrage, i have always understood that it was a 
maxim of English law, asit assuredly is the dictum of common 
sense, that wrong, must be suffered, and crime committed, he- 
fore redress could be bad, or punishment inflicted. That iu 
short we were not allowed to do evil, even in the expectation 
that good should come of it--and where, let me ask, are we to 
took fora satisfactory reason for a practice contrary to this pre- 
cept, in the case of the Manchester outrage. Inall the evidence, 
interested and disinterested, which is before us relating to that 
transaction, | confess that I can tind none. But on the con- 
trary, the strongest evidence from the mouths of the guilty 
parties themse!ves, that they had every thing, to gain, and 
nothing to lose, from acting upon the defensive on that occasion. 
For if, as is alleged, the people assembled on that day intended 
4 riot; whathad @ thousand disciplined military with their 
Sield pieces to apprehend, from the attack of an unarmed popu- 
lace, however numerous? The onus of the attack in case of a 
riot originating, with the people, would have rested with the 
people ; instead of resting, as it now does, with the magistrates 
whose criminal weakness, or wanton cruelty appears, from all 
that I can see and understand of the evidence, most clearly to 
have caused the riot, where none previously existed, for the 
notable purpose of afterwards quelling, it. But there 1s no 
shadow of doubt upon my mind if that assembly had been 
peaceably suffered to fulfil its lawful intentions, it would have 
peaceably separated, and delivered the panic-stricken m&agts- 
trates of their fears, and of the still greater burthen of their 
troubled consciences under which, it is charitable to suppose 
they must, notwithstanding their impunity, and even the Mme 
nisterial approbation oftheir misdeeds, sometimes feel uneasy. 
Mr. Hulton assures the judge at the close of his evidence 
that he ordered the advance ofthe Calvalry to save and not 
to destroy his fellow creatures.’ It must be confessed that 4 
more extraordmary method of saving hisfellow creatures from 
destruction was never adopted by mortal man. And let 8s 
hope, tor the honour of human nature, that the method and 
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teeffects, May remuin an everlasting warning, and example to 
4] men, cloathed in a little brief anthority, to deter them adopt. 
wag, Mr. Hultons method of saving the paople from destrue 
tion. 

o0th April 1822. CATO. 





WWDICIAL COMMENDATION OF THE MANCHES- . 
TER MASSACRE. 


—Oo-— 
0 ome Foul deeds will rise, 
“ Though you pile mountains on them, to the skies!” 





It is not often we are called upon to express any degree of 
surprize with respect to the conduct of the Judges of the Court 
of King’s Bench. When the ministry is a party concerned, we 
are tolerably well able to conjecture in any given case what 
they will do. But they really have far outgone our expecta- 
tions, in their opinions relative to the Manchester Massacre; 
and it is with great surprise we find them stepping out of their 
way to declare those horrible proceedings not only justifiable, 
but even COMMENDABLE!!! Off the late trial at Lancas. 
ter, we shall say nothing more, than that it was an ill-advised 
measure. Justice for the murders perpetrated at Manchester, 
can only be had from a reformed House of Commons; and 
they must know but little of the influence of corrupt authority, 
nm Lancashire, who could imagine an appeal to the laws would 
be successful because it was founded in justice. Au acquittal of 
the dastardly and ferocious yeomanry proved nothing, but that 
their employers have the means of vindicating their enormities : 
~and that the acquittal should have been seized upon as 
legalizing the butchery, is not very remarkable; but that grave, 
learned, wise, and consetentious judges should believe, or 
iflect to believe, that the Massacre was commendable and justi- 
fable, does astonish us. We will make no comparisons between 
the present occupiers of the Bench, and some much-abused 
personages who have sat there; but we cannot help endea- 
Youring to enable posterity to appreciate properly ive virtues 
of those with whom the nation is at present blessed! We will 
therefore give a few points of illustration, from the speeches of 
these learned gentlemen, on refvsing the motion for a new 
inal; which we are nevertheless glad that they have refused ; 
for in the Impossibility of obtaining justice, atis ridiculous to 
have recourse to law, 
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Lord Chicf Justice Abbot! 1s made to say that “ there 
‘* were ample proof of previous preparation tor the meeting —of 
“ drillings, at which spectators were maltreated, and one was 
ee compelied to take un unlawiul oath;—-that the party. went 
out of the way to msult the man whom they had previously 
“assaulted; that they marched to the place of assembly with. 
“banners, with caps of liberty, with mottoes, not merely as 
“had been said of fine high sounding words, but inanifesting 
** a formal purpose to overawe the civil authorities by a shew 
‘of numbers, and to terrify them from the exertion of their 
* powers!” In the mouth of swearing Hulton, of Hulton, this 
nonsense would have been tolerably characteristic :—but in the 
mouth of the Chief Justice of England, it is rather unsuitable, 
Were ail these things free, as most of them are false, at 
least in the inferences, they would brave formed no ground 
for the murder of the peaceable and unoffending —for 
the slaughter of women and chi‘dren—for the wanton 
cruelty of the wretches who cut down indiseriminately all 
who came in their way—or for the infuriate and precipitate 
conduct of the magistrates, who, if they had read the riot act, 
gave the people uo time to avail themselves of the period al- 
lowed for dispersion, We have yet to learn what nade the 
DRILLING of Englishmen undaw/ul, before the tyramnical acts 
(hat were passed after thie Massacre had taken place! We know 
of laws that required every man fo be armed, aud lo be master 
of the use of arms but of none tbat rendered either the pos- 
session of arms, or the exercise in their use, unlawful, before 
that period. But this is from the purpose. In reference to 
that meeting, we say there was no drilling proved; nor avy 
6ther preparation than what resulted from a wish to preserve 
the udmost degree of order. ‘There was no law to prolubit 
any part of the conduct of the people. Their banners were as 
lawful as the standard of the nation. Their caps of liberty 
were as lawful as the wigs of the four judges. ‘Their mottoes 
were as lawful as any sentence ever passed by those [eur 
judges. If any busy, meddling spy fad been maltreated, the 
laws were open to his appeal, for its administrators were his 
friends; but it is moustrous to hear the cudgelling of @ prowl: 
ing spy sct forth as justifying an attack upon a peaceable mul- 
titude, by a drunken mockery of a military ferce. Against 
the MULTITUDE, there was no charges, no accusations ; and 
still that multitude was exposed to be slaughtered by the orders 
of the magistrates. And these very magistrates, wlio without 
cause, and without reason, unloosed their * dogs of war, ever 
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an women and children, are said by a Chief Justice of the 
art of Kany’s Be ncli, ‘yhave “ acted with a spirié and re- 
‘mlelien for which alt the neighbourhood owed them GRATI- 
“TUDE!” Of their sperté and resolution it is only necessary 
io sav that they shut themselves up like poltroous, in a room, 
stead of mixing with the people, and instead of placing 
themselves Mear tire hustings, to observe that every thing was 
oondeced with a due regard to the public peace. ‘They never 
read the Riot Act at all—and only themselves swear that they 
wad it ina situation where it could not be heard, if they had 
read it; for which no one gives them credit. [n fact, fear, 
whether real or affected, was  thhels ruling prineiple :—and their 
epiril and resolution are as farcical 4s the debt of gratitude 
which is owing to them, “Po compare the R ethene of Man- 
cyester with the rioters of London, must have been a wilful 
onuessibe of the circumstances, tf.the Chief Justice knows any 
thing of the history of the Londen riots. ‘The London rioters 
were a loyal mob—a_ set of church and king plunderers, whe 
purnt and pillage d to the loyal cries of church and statet and 
no popery! The Chief Justice does not, he cannot believe, that 
riot or plunder was in the contemplation of the Manchester 
Keformers. He knows to the contrary :—and it was unworthy 
and unfair, to make any such comparison. - Had any outrage 
een committed, the Magistrates might have had some plea for 
their hehaviour; bat it was their bounden duty not to have 
viterfered, until the peace had been broken; and then it may 
be safely concluded, that their interference had not been want- 
ei; tor the most furious slanderers of the Reformers kave not 
dared to say that there would have been any tumult, if the Ma- 
gittrates had not ordered the charge which produced the Mas- 
sacie. We know that a single constable could have executed the 
wirraut; nay, more that even a single constable was unre- 
essary. A note handed across the multitude to the Hiustings, 
forming Mr. Hunt and the rest of the parties, that warrauts 
had been issued against them, would have brought them all 
io the parlour of the Magistrates. To the exidence of the 
parties in favour of themselves, we pay .no attention. Nadin 
may swear tor the Magist:ates, and the Magistrates for Na- 
din, as long as they please. ‘The facts cannot be altercd. A 
charge of the Yeomanry was ordered by the Magistrates, and 
‘vecuted by their minions, without any legal cause, Or justitica- 
On. No resistance was made by the people, of whom maby 
were killed, am hundreds wounded ; yet the Chief Justice of 
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Pant says, these Magistrates “ exercised their lawful powers 
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“with a firmness, a temper, and a wisdom, which entitled then 
“instead of reprehensiou, to the THANKS of the neighbour 
“hood, and of their country!” No, Mr. Chief Justice, nos 
30 :—they have had the thanks of the Ministry, in the name of 
the King; and the Judges of the Court of King’s Bench ma 
add their thanks if they will; but the COUNTRY will conti- 
nue to hold murder in abomination, and to execrate all the 
authors and agents of that atrocious Massacre of the inno. 
cent, ’ 

That “ Constitutional” Judge, Mr, Bailey, found in the 
‘“ shou!s’’ of the multitude, the proof of the necessity for their 
destruction! ‘They hissed at Murray’s house, and at the 
place where the Magistrates were assembled ! These were de- 
cided indications of treason !—and they were hailed at the 
Meeting with ‘“‘a terrific shout!” Boh! Boh! Let us have 
Castlereagh’s terrible account of the “murdered Magistrate,” 
who was killed by the Irish Secretary in the House of Com- 
mons, for the express purpose of putting something in oppo- 
sitiom to the slaughter of the people—rather than this piddling 
about trifles which a child would be ashamed to speak of. 
Another curious discovery was made by the ‘“ Constitutional” 
Judge, which is, that “when the Military had executed the 
‘warrant, they were justified in domg all that was Nr- 
“ CESSARY tO PREVENT A RESCUE!” Thiat any rescue was 
attempted, is not said; but any thing will do for the defence 
of a loyalist, A rescue might have been attempted ; and 
therefore the yeomanry had a right to slaughter all who might 
have attempted a rescue. Even women and children might 
have joined in an attempt ; and therefore they were justifiably 
ent down! Could noni-day massacre have a more contemp- 
tible apology! Mr. Justice Best, as usual, was more open 
than his brethren, He almost ridiculed the idea that any one 
had been even wounded; he wanted the evidence of the nurses, 
the surgeons, &c.—he reprimanded the ccunsel for having said 
that 600 were sabred, and 14 killed; and boldly advanced the 
unblushing assertion that ‘there was no evidence that one 
“man was killed)! }”—though he was soon after compelled 
to eat his words, and admit he was mistaten, as “ he had 
been reminded that feo men had been found dead in the 
field)” This, we suppose, was pretty good evidence of their 
having been Ke/led! | 

it is sickening to see the unavoidable prejudices of party bi- 
agsing the scale of justice :-——but the mic hief 15 heparabte frou 
the system, and cannot he removed without a Reform, that 
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shall enable the people tospeak for nage nrg against the 
accusations of the Inrelings who oppress them. We have the 
satisfaction of knowing that lawyers, quite equal in ability to 
those who sit on the Bench hold the Manchester Masssacre 
to have been an atrocious and execrable outrage upon the lives 
and liberties of the people ; and we trust, and believe, the time 
will yet come, when the authors of that imassacre will be placed 
atthe tribunals of the country, to answer for the blood of their 
fellow-creatures, so wantonly, so audaciously, and sO unnecessa- 


rily shed, 
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QUERIES ON REFORM. 


_——— 


TO THE KDITOR. 





---— -—-_- ~_  -_—- es Or _ 


Sin, 

Living in great retirement, where | have not acecss to any good 
Didtionary, 1 shall be much obliged to you, if you will in yore 
next aumber favor me with an explanation of the word Radical. 
I thought I understood it; but, having accidentally seen the 
Times of the 22d, in which is reported a speech of the Duke 
of Bedford, | apprehend that I aim still in the dark, respecting the 
trué import of that word. 

His Grace said, ‘ he was perfectly indifferent to names and ‘ ep. 
‘thete; for they were of no moment. He looked to substance 
‘not to shadow. He had lately read in the newspapers a long and 
“laborious article, written by the venerable Major Cartwright, 
‘against moderate Retorm. Now, he was in favour of that sort ot 
‘Reform. He wished Reform to be effected without tumult :—he 
‘wished it to be founded on temper and moderation ; —he wished it 
‘to emanate from the reason of man, not to be the child of his 
‘passions, Still, however, he was a friend to Radical Reform. 


‘That dreadful sound to ears polite.” 

‘And why was he a friend to it?) Because he used the word, and 
wished it to be used and uaderstood, according to the plain mean 
‘ing which it bore in the English language. He desired a Relorm 

“that would go to the root of the evil, and would eradicate tie 
‘noxious disease under which the English Coustitution was now, 

‘and had fong been labouring.’ 

Now, Sir, being a constant reader of your paper, L bave also pe- 
rused with much attention a leiter of ‘the venerable Major Cart- 
wright, to the Duke’s son, Lord John Russell; which letter must 
have heen under the hands of your compositors, at the very tune 
Whea Lis Grace was delivering lis speech at Bedford. 

Tais comcideuce is AINUSI I beegtise i that letter tee Major 
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,aoted one which he hunself had received from the Duke a Tan 
{CEN Fears APO, prole ein al that time, as at presebl, a strong at 
achment to éiadieal Reforms; in which his Grace had spoken of 
it, as ‘the best and surest remedy’ for parliamentary corruption ; 
adding, that ‘it i@at hand, simple and of easy attainment.’ 
Now, the Major, who seeins to have, in a remarkable degree, 
7 the faculty of making his readers understand the full and exaet 
| import of the words he uses, immediately subjoins to that quo. 
| tation, the following argument :—‘ Now, the best and surest re- 
‘medy has an additional recommendation, when it happens to be 
‘the only remedy: Radical Reform has but four parts: namely 
‘universality ef suffrage, equalily of representation, annuality oF 
‘election, and the ballot. Now, the only radical remedy avrainst 
‘ partial, is universel suffrage; the only radical remedy against 
‘unequal, is equal representation; the onéy radical remedy against 
' Parhamenis of a wrong,is Pashaments of a right duration; and 
‘the only radical remedy against tyranoy in the case of open- 
‘voting, iste present such tyranny by the badict.’ 
Here, Sir, [find an appeal, natty my passions, but to mg rea- 
car; here is a clear preferance of substance, to shadow: this, to 
my appreheadon, is the onty made of going to the root of the 
evi); or, my other words, the onny means of eradicating the 
nexus discase under which the constitution labours. I am no! 
able to uodérsiand the noble-Duake’s moderate radical, or radical 
moderate, Reforms; because bis Grace does not tell us what it ts; 
| and being so dull, as not to guess how it can be possible to express 
itin words of plain meaning in the English language, I have to 
request your assistance in my diffienlty ; for [have not get learned 

that rvdicad and mederafe, are syvnonimous io the Raglish language.’ 

As, however, the Russells-2r¢ understood to be a very amiable 
and harmonious family, the particulars of the Bill which Los! 


Joho will shortly wove for leave to bring in, will doubtless explain 
té us the notions of the Duke, his father, respecting a moderate 
radical, or radical modirate, Reform. 


Trusting to your kindness, Mr. Biitor, T remain, 

Your friend and constant reader, 
MOSES MINOR. 
' Heald of Kent, April 25th, 1822. 
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